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PARTNERS IN SEGREGATION: 
Barnas Sears and the Peabody Fund 


William P. Vaughn 


Tue pusiic school systems of the former Confederate states are gen- 
erally the creations of the turbulent Reconstruction era and remain as 
the most permanent accomplishment of the Radicals. Although all of 
the Southern states except South Carolina had constitutional provisions 
for public education by 1860, only North Carolina and Louisiana had 
established comprehensive school systems by the time of Lincoln’s 
election. These feeble systems disappeared as the war progressed: 
school buildings became “battle casualties,” male teachers entered the 
army, and school funds were diverted to other purposes. 

The “Johnson Constitutions,” ratified during the period 1865-1866, 
paid little attention to the problem of public education. Not until the 
Radical forces gained political control after 1867 did state governments 
begin to emphasize the necessity of educating the freedmen and poor 
whites at the taxpayers’ expense. Between the end of the war and the 
establishment of the Radical governments, a partial void existed so far 
as public education in the South was concerned. The only state school 
systems left after March, 1867, were in Tennessee and West Virginia. 
Into this vacuum came George Peabody with a million dollars which 
he proposed to donate for the encouragement of Southern education. 

Peabody was a banker and financier who had been born in Massa- 
chusetts, but had made his fortune in England as a merchant and money 
broker. His philanthropic endeavors began in 1852, and by 1867 he had 
donated nearly $5,000,000 to projects as varied as housing for the poor 
in London and the museum of archaeology and ethnology at Harvard. 
In that year Peabody bequeathed a million dollars for common-school 
education in the South. The income from this gift was to be employed 
“for the promotion and encouragement of intellectual, moral or in- 
dustrial education among the young of the more destitute portions of 
the South and South Western States of our Union.” He declared that 


1 Hoy Taylor, An Interpretation of the Early Administration of the Peabody 
Education Fund (Nashville, 1933), p. 4; Jesse P. Rice, J. L. M. Curry, Southern 
Statesman and Educator (New York, 1949), p- 94. 
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this fund should benefit the entire population, “without other distinction 
than their needs and the opportunities of usefulness to them.”? 

A short time later Peabody increased his original donation with 
$1,500,000 in Mississippi state bonds, which were soon, however, repu- 
diated by the state. In July, 1869, he donated an additional million, 
as well as $384,000 worth of Florida state bonds, which later proved 
valueless. If one subtracts the worthless bonds from the total contribu- 
tion, the fund really equaled $2,000,000 and not the oft-quoted 
$3,500,000. Since only the income from the fund could be used for edu- 
cational purposes, donations by the Peabody trustees to public schools 
from 1868 to 1880 never exceeded $143,125 for a given year, and that 
figure was reached in 1874.3 

In February, 1867, Peabody selected fifteen prominent Americans to 
serve as a board to administer the fund. They included politicians and 
statesmen such as Robert C. Winthrop of Massachusetts and Hamilton 
Fish of New York, as well as General U. S. Grant and Admiral David G. 
Farragut. Also appointed were five Southerners: William C. Rives of 
Virginia, William Aiken of South Carolina, George W. Riggs of Wash- 
ington, D.C., Edward A. Bradford of Louisiana, and George N. Eaton 
of Maryland. Peabody picked Winthrop as chairman.‘ 

At their first meeting the trustees learned that, as the immediate goal 
of the fund, Peabody favored promotion of elementary education for 
the greatest possible number of Southern children. The philanthropist 
was quite adamant on this point; until his death he continued to insist 
on the encouragement of primary education, rather than merely pro- 
viding college educations for the sons of gentlemen.5 The board there- 
fore resolved to promote “Primary or Common School Education by 
such means or agencies as now exist or may need to be created.” It also 
agreed to appoint a general agent to supervise the administration of 
the fund. Peabody later informed the trustees that they had absolute 
discretion as to the Southern or Southwestern localities where the fund 
was to be spent. He hoped that sooner or later all the states suffering 
from the effects of war might receive some aid.® 

The trustees selected as their general agent Dr. Barnas Sears—a man 
who probably did more to make the Peabody Fund a dynamic and in- 
fluential factor in Southern education than any other person connected 


2 Ibid., p. 6; Proceedings of the Board of Trustees of the Peabody Education 
Fund, I ( Boston, 1875), 3. 


3 Taylor, Peabody Fund, pp. 6, 88. 4 Ibid., p. 12. 
5 Barnas Sears to Robert C. Winthrop, July 21, 1869, J. L. M. Curry Papers, Li- 
brary of Congress. 


8 Proceedings, Board of Trustees, I, 16, 21-22, 
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with its administration. Sears had been active in education for many 
years. Born and raised in rural Massachusetts, he was educated at Brown 
University, at Newton Theological Seminary, and in Germany. He 
served as a Baptist minister in Hartford, Connecticut, taught at Madison 
University, and then became professor of theology at Newton Seminary, 
of which he later became president. From 1848 to 1855, Sears acted as 
secretary and executive agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education 
(succeeding Horace Mann). In 1855 he was called to the presidency 
of Brown University. He was serving in this capacity when Winthrop 
asked him to draw up a policy statement for administration of the fund. 
His suggestions so impressed the trustees that they invited him to be- 
come general agent.’ 

Sears’s outline to the board of trustees contained two possible courses 
of action: the establishment and operation of a system of schools not 
connected with any existing system, or the disbursement of funds to 
struggling but established schools. Sears asserted that the first plan was 
far too complicated. It would require a great amount of supervision 
and the direction of the work would fall to the trustees. There would 
also be the problem of collecting official reports, as well as complica- 
tions arising from trustee ownership of buildings and lots, a situation 
which might cause local communities to become jealous or indifferent. 
Sears believed that it would be much wiser to strengthen and revive 
existing facilities. “Let good schools,” he implored, 
springing up on the soil, growing out of the wants of the people, and meeting 
those wants, be sprinkled all over the South, as examples and be made the 


nuclei for others, and let them be established and controlled, as far as pos- 
sible, by the people themselves, and they will in time grow into state systems. 


The general agent also recommended creation of normal schools, estab- 
lishment of scholarships for potential teachers who would then be re- 
quired to teach for designated periods, encouragement of teachers’ as- 
sociations by financing speakers, and financial assistance to education 
periodicals.® 

In his work, much of which consisted of touring the South, Sears 
usually exercised great caution and tried to avoid controversy. He re- 
ported to Winthrop in 1872 that “politics I eschew altogether. I neither 


1 Dictionary of American Biography, XVI, 537-538; J. L. M. Curry, A Brief 
Sketch of the Peabody Fund Through Thirty Years (Cambridge, 1898), p. 68. 

8 Sears to Winthrop, Mar 14, 1867, Curry Papers. Most of these suggestions were 
adopted. The fund aided a number of normal schools, and eventually established its 
own in 1875. In 1875-1876 it helped defray the expenses of an educational lecture - 
tour in Georgia by the school superintendent of that state. The fund also subsidized 
the Arkansas Journal of Education, established in 1871. See Taylor, Peabody Fund, 
p. 137; Report of the Commissioner of Education (Washington, 1867), p. xxiv; 
Thomas Staples, Reconstruction in Arkansas, 1862-1874 (New York, 1923), p. 326. 
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vote, nor discuss political questions, even privately.”® During the autumn 
of 1867, he made his first long trip into the South, visiting parts of Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Georgia, and North Carolina, where he inspected 
conditions and talked with teachers, school officials, and ordinary cit- 
izens. After returning to his headquarters at Staunton, Virginia, he 
recommended to the trustees at their January, 1868, meeting certain 
limitations on fund expenditures. He wanted to confine financial aid, 
as much as possible, to a relatively small number of urban public schools 
which might serve as models of progress for their rural counterparts; 
Sears also urged the use, whenever feasible, of state education systems as 
agencies to handle the Peabody appropriations. The board of trustees 
adopted these suggestions as general policy. 

During the first three years of the board’s operation, Sears had trouble 
finding enough schools to qualify for assistance. Then, from 1871 to 
1874, the supply and demand tended to balance each other. After 1874, 
however, the general agent was able to approve only 50 per cent or less 
of the applications. As the number of schools pleading for assistance 
increased, Sears tried to follow a policy (except in Louisiana) of aiding 
those which were part of systems that he considered to have a good 
chance of winning public support.!! To qualify for aid, a school had to 
meet certain requirements: it must be a public institution; it must have 
a term of approximately ten months; it should have an average minimum 
attendance of 85 per cent. Local citizens were to pay toward current 
expenses at least twice or three times as much as they received from 
the fund, and they were to bear all the expenses of erecting, repairing, 
and furnishing the schoolhouses. The community had to supply at least 
one teacher for each fifty pupils and assign the pupils to grades. 

Sears decided that enrollment would determine the annual subsidies. 
If the applying institution met the qualifications, and it had no fewer 
than 100 pupils, it received $300; no fewer than 150 pupils, $450; no 
fewer than 200 pupils, $600; no fewer than 250 pupils, $800; and 300 
pupils or more, $1,000. From the beginning discrimination was made in 
payments to Negro schools, a policy which helped establish a rapport 
among Sears, the trustees, and those Southerners who opposed any ac- 
tion which might suggest racial equality. In 1869 Sears wrote to Win- 
throp that he was inclined to adopt a scale for Negroes that was one- 
third less than that for whites because “It costs less to maintain schools 
for the colored children than the white.” He admitted that “some will 
find fault with our making any distinction between the two races.” Evi- 
dently Winthrop and the other trustees approved of this scheme, for 


® Sears to Winthrop, Sept. 6, 1872, Curry Papers. 
10 Proceedings, Board of Trustees, I, 56-57. 
11 Rice, J. L. M. Curry, p. 94. 
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the official proceedings of 1870-1871 presented the scale of payments 
to white schools with the notation: “At present, we pay for colored 
schools two-thirds of the rates above named.” 

Sears’s plan of payments based upon the enrollment of the school, 
with the local community contributing at least one-half of the expenses, 
enabled the trustees to help educate a large number of children at a low 
per-capita rate—less than $1.50 per pupil in a school with seven hundred 
students. The general agent was always willing to grant aid to com- 
munities that needed it and were disposed to live up to the regulations; 
he never withdrew money from towns that had qualified for aid until 
they could sustain their own schools.!3 His theory of assistance, how- 
ever, was a “trickle-down” approach. The Peabody Fund assisted only 
the larger towns and cities; however, the country schools were often the 
ones that most desperately needed direct aid but could not afford to 
meet Sears’s standards. In the realm of Southern rural education, there- 
fore, the effectiveness of the fund is questionable. 

Sears’s activities at Yorkville, South Carolina, offer an example of how 
he introduced the fund to a specific community. He arrived there in 
March, 1868, and immediately called a meeting of the city officials and 
other leading citizens interested in education. Sears then submitted a 
proposal by which the fund would give Yorkville two-fifths of the money 
necessary to open free schools for all the children of the town, the re- 
mainder to be raised by the citizens. The town council would supervise 
the expenditure of the money and the maintenance of the schools. The 
facilities for the colored children were to be separate, and “everything 
controlled as the council deem best.” 

During this early period of his work, Barnas Sears printed notices in 
numerous Southern newspapers stating the purpose of the Peabody 
Fund and the requirements a community must meet in order to receive 
assistance. These declared it to be the aim of the fund to encourage and 
aid common schools in the South, but that these facilities must be 
“established, supported and superintended by the Southern people 
themselves.” Schools languishing because of inadequate support would 
receive financial assistance in “moderate amounts.” Places where there 
were no schools would also receive aid, provided the citizens would 
inaugurate educational systems and undertake their support. Sears 
warned, however, that subsidization was to be regarded as “temporary.” 
The fund would select schools on a basis of need and the number of pu- 
pils to be benefited. Normal schools were to receive particular attention, 


12 Proceedings, Board of Trustees, I, 236; Sears to Winthrop, Sept. 21, 1869, 
Curry Papers. 

13 Sears to Winthrop, Feb. 8, 1868, Curry Papers; Rice, J. L. M. Curry, pp. 93-94. 

14 Yorkville Enquirer, Mar. 10, 1868. 
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especially a small number that would furnish the “most perfect models 
of instruction,” but there would be no assistance for “literary” or “pro- 
fessional” schools. Sears emphasized that only in rare instances would 
he himself hire teachers, and he could “aid such in obtaining places 
only by giving their names to school committees.” 

Although by 1870 the Peabody Fund was actively helping many 
Southern communities to establish or revitalize public schools, its good 
works were not very well publicized. In 1869, a Baltimore editor, on 
behalf of the people of the South, professed ignorance of the program. 
“Is there any such thing in the South as a Peabody School?” he asked. 
“... We ask for information—We would really like to know. Southern 
papers are wonderfully silent on the subject. It may be that Dr. Sears 
wishes to hide his light under a bushel.”?6 

This criticism came to Sears’s attention. He wrote to Winthrop, ob- 
serving that the Gazette’s complaints were vague and unfounded, and 
that “almost every local paper has favorably noticed our action in 
Southern cities.” Sears declared he did not intend that every petty news- 
paper writer should imagine that he could be dragged into a public 
dispute “by writing against us a cynical paragraph. Controversy is not 
my business.”?7 

A careful examination of contemporary Southern newspapers does 
not support Sears’s assertion that his activities had received adequate 
publicity. There are exceptions, of course. The Atlanta Constitution, 
in covering the 1869 meeting of the Georgia Education Association, re- 
ported a speech by Sears to that group and referred to the general agent 
as “a worker whose name is allied with the very thought of education 
in our own South.”!* The following year, a Charleston editor commented 
favorably upon a pamphlet which discussed the annual meeting of the 
trustees for 1870 and the work of the fund in Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina, where $11,900 and $3,900, respectively, had been appropriated for 
1869-1870. “... The great benefactor [Peabody] could not have chosen 
better men to become the almoners of his bounty,” he wrote.” 

Nevertheless, the Southern press tended to ignore the work of the 
trustees and Barnas Sears. Available materials do not indicate whether 
this situation resulted from a lack of interest in the Peabody Fund, a 
paucity of information about it, or hostility toward Northern charity. 
Practically all Southern papers of any consequence gave space to the 
death of George Peabody in November, 1869, and in listing his many 


15 See, for example, the Charleston Daily Courier, June 7, 1867. 
16 Baltimore Gazette, July 7, 1869. 

17 Sears to Winthrop, July 15, 1869, Curry Papers. 

18 Atlanta Daily Constitution, Nov. 20, 1869. 

19 Charleston Daily Courier, May 17, 1870. 
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accomplishments and philanthropies they noted he had donated large 
sums of money to Southern education. But they ignored, or were un- 
aware of, the operations of the special educational fund.” In contrast, 
the New York Times, in a long eulogy about Peabody, made direct 
reference to monies “placed in the hands of trustees of the highest char- 
acter... to be applied to assist schools and to promote the education of 
the people, without distinction of race or color, in the Southern States.”?! 
As events proved, this last statement concerning the employment of the 
Peabody Fund without racial discrimination was false. 

Sears did not intend that the fund should become involved in the 
cross-currents of political and social strife that swept through the South 
during Reconstruction. The general agent absolutely opposed “mixed” 
(integrated ) schools. Whenever he offered aid to a town, it was under- 
stood that Negroes would have separate facilities. Many of his critics did 
not hesitate to declare that Sears had acquired the Southern prejudice 
against Negroes, and one unnamed gentleman referred to him as one of 
the most prominent “dough-faces in the whole Southem region.” The 
Peabody Fund did assist numerous Negro schools, but on Sears’s re- 
duced scale of payments. Many of these institutions were still under 
supervision of the Freedmen’s Bureau with teachers supplied by various 
benevolent societies. R. M. Manly, Freedmen’s Bureau superintendent 
of education for Virginia, reported that in July, 1869, Sears had sent 
him $4,000 to aid needy colored schools and supplement what the freed- 
men were doing for themselves. But six months later Sears refused 
school aid to the Freedmen’s Bureau superintendent in Texas because 
its facilities were not state supported.4 

Sears made his official position and that of the trustees quite clear 
when he declared in 1869 that the board assumed no control whatever 
over the “arrangement” of the schools assisted by the fund. The ill-fated 
attempts to establish racially integrated systems in South Carolina and 
Louisiana after 18685 seemed to bear out the wisdom of this policy. In 
a letter to a New Orleans newspaper Sears explained his position and 
that of the board. He declared that it was not their place to pronounce 
judgment on mixed schools. “Let the people themselves settle that ques- 


20 New Orleans Daily Picayune, Nov. 5, 1869; Galveston Daily News, Nov. 6, 
1869; Memphis Daily Appeal, Nov. 6, 1869; Wilmington (N.C.) Daily Journal, 
Nov. 14, 1869; Atlanta Daily Constitution, Nov. 10, 1869; Augusta Constitution- 
alist, Nov. 9, 1869. 


21 New York Times, Nov. 5, 1869. 22 Curry, Peabody Fund, p. 60. 
23 See Henry L. Swint, The Northern Teacher in the South (Nashville, 1941), 
passim, 


24 “Synopsis of School Reports (MSS of the Educational Division, Bureau of 
Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands, National Archives), II, 35, 205. 

25 William P. Vaughn, “The Sectional Conflict in Southern Public Education, 
1865-1870” (Ph.D. dissertation, Ohio State University, 1961), chaps. iv-v. 
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tion.” If the state government ventures upon an experiment which works 
badly, “we cannot help it. We leave the responsibility where it belongs. 
We must go our own way, and do our duty. . . .” The general agent as- 
serted that the proper business of the Peabody trustees was to “en- 
courage universal education,” and not to meddle in politics or admini- 
stration. “We have nothing to do with any party questions,” he declared, 
or with the policy pursued by municipal or state authorities. . . . If separate 
schools are provided for the two races, and both of them are pleased with 
the arrangement, we can have no embarrassment in co-operating with the 
State Authorities. If the law requires mixed schools, and the children, whether 
white or black, generally attend them, we shall have no difficulty in our work. 
But if the State supports only mixed schools, and the white children do not 
attend them, we should naturally aid, not the colored children who enjoy, 
exclusively, the benefit of public school money, but the white children who 
are left to grow up in ignorance.*6 


Privately, Sears referred to mixed schools as a “curse” because the 
whites would neither attend nor support them. From time to time he 
wrote Winthrop about the difficulty that the school controversy was 
causing in South Carolina and Louisiana.?? In 1868 the board officially 
took a position that because of the furor over integration and the de- 
sertion of schools by white pupils, the public system of Louisiana no 
longer served the white citizens. Sears asked Robert M. Lusher, former 
state superintendent of education, to make arrangements for the distri- 
bution of $17,000 for the benefit of white children. The board gave 
money to the larger towns, excluding New Orleans, on a basis of five 
dollars per pupil, and Lusher voluntarily acted as the fund’s special 
agent in Louisiana until 1877. By 1871, the fund was aiding twenty- 
eight Louisiana communities, selected according to “importance, in- 
fluence, and ability to share expense.” With the help of Peabody money, 
seven institutions in rural Louisiana established free teacher-training 
departments and the fund supported them entirely from 1868 to 1884.* 

The superintendent of education in Louisiana, Thomas W. Conway, 
elected in 1868 on the same ticket with Governor Henry C. Warmoth, 
was instrumental in persuading the legislature to pass an education 
bill opening public schools to all races. A former Baptist minister from 
Massachusetts and assistant commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
(fired because of his agitation in behalf of Negro suffrage and equal- 
ity),28 Conway was undoubtedly the most ardent integrationist of all 


26 Curry, Peabody Fund, p. 61. The newspaper in question was probably the 
Republican, a Radical organ. 

27 Sears to Winthrop, June 14, Sept. 18, 1870. 

28 Proceedings, Board of Trustees, I, 91, 262; Charles W. Dabney, Universal 
Education in the South (Chapel Hill, 1936), I, 371. 

29 George R. Bentley, A History of the Freedmen’s Bureau (Philadelphia, 1955), 
pp. 10-71. 
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state officials in the postwar South. He was naturally incensed that his 
fellow New Englander, Sears, refused to appropriate any money to the 
schools under his jurisdiction, instead rendering assistance to all-white 
schools that were in reality private institutions. In his annual report for 
1869 Conway remarked that it would contribute to the “simplicity and 
efficiency” of his educational work if the Louisiana State Board of Edu- 
cation distributed the Peabody monies. By 1870, the superintendent was 
not so moderate in his phraseology when describing the work of the Pea- 
body trustees. 

De Bow’s Review of New Orleans, arch-champion of the antebellum 
way of life, commended the efforts of Peabody and his “excellent 
selection of agents to carry out his trusts.” Its editor remarked that he 
had read with “much interest” a letter from Sears to Lusher, the agent 
for Louisiana, in which Sears revealed that the trustees had “decided to 
cooperate with State Systems of Public instruction, as far as possible,” 
and that there would be no difficulty in doing so “if the two races were 
placed in a separate school.” Sears had pointed out that “there were no 
mixed schools in Florida, South Carolina, or any other State,” and he 
could not “suppose that Louisiana would venture on so bold an experi- 
ment.”*! Obviously the general agent was extending a gentle hint to 
Louisiana officials to segregate their schools or expect no Peabody 
money. 

In October, 1870, Conway presented Sears with a resolution which 
declared that the State Board of Education “would seem to be the proper 
medium for the care and disbursement of the portion of the said endow- 
ment to which the State is entitled. . . .” The superintendent insisted 
that the uncooperative Lusher be removed as Louisiana agent for the 
Peabody Fund. Conway accused the trustees of trying to create a school 
system “antagonistic to that of the State” and declared that certain 
teachers, aided by Lusher, were doing their utmost to destroy the public 
schools, in some cases even issuing circulars urging the citizens to oppose 
mixed facilities. In announcing that the schools aided by the fund were 
for white children only, Lusher placed the Peabody trustees in the 
position of establishing a “caste system of education.” He further ac- 
cused the fund and its agent, Lusher, of neglecting the educational 
interests of the Negroes of Louisiana. “We think,” he said, 
the fund for this State can be used by the State board of education to far 
better advantage than if it remains in the hands of Mr. Lusher. Not only 


would we assist schools attended exclusively or partially by white pupils, 
without exciting the jealousy of the colored population, but we could render 


30 Annual Report, Superintendent of Public Education, Louisiana, 1869, pp. 20- 
21; Report of the Commissioner of Education, pp. 193-194. 
31 De Bow’s Review, XL (1869), 209. 
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all proper assistance to the latter class without exciting the opposition of any 
of the white citizens of the State. 


Sears tersely replied that under ordinary circumstances he would 
be most happy to cooperate with the state authorities, but Louisiana’s 
schools were so organized that the greater part of the white population 
was unwilling to patronize them. If this situation could be remedied, 
the Peabody trustees would no longer feel the necessity of maintaining 
a representative in Louisiana. “We ourselves,” he said, 
raise no questions about mixed schools. We simply take the fact that the 
white children do not generally attend them, without passing any judgment 
on the propriety or impropriety of their course. We wish to promote uni- 
versal education to aid whole communities, if possible. If that cannot be, on 
account of peculiar circumstances, we must give preference to those whose 
education is neglected. It is well known that we are helping the white children 
in Louisiana, as being the more destitute, from the fact of their unwillingness 
to attend mixed schools. We should give the preference to colored children, 
were they in like circumstances.32 


This exchange succeeded in angering Conway even more. The irate 
superintendent commented upon Sears’s letter in his annual report for 
1870. He doubted that the unwillingness of white children to avail 
themselves of the public school system constituted “destitution” in the 
true sense, and insisted that the number of white children enrolled in 
the public schools was “threefold that of children of color.”5* He accused 
the Peabody Fund of pandering to those who refused their offspring 
education unless it was “in harmony with the spirit of caste.” The crea- 
tion of Peabody schools for white children, according to Conway, simply 
enabled the opponents of the public school system to deny educational 
facilities to colored children without injury to white pupils.** 

Conway's complaints against the work of Lusher and the Peabody 
Fund continued through the end of his official term. In his 1871 report he 
declared that the board used the fund to oppress the poor and to armor 
the “heel of caste, that it [may] more effectually crush those it would 
make its victims.” The direct effect of Sears’s misguided policy was to 
keep alive segregationist prejudices which otherwise would be “entirely 
removed.” One of Conway’s subordinates claimed that in one Peabody 
school the principal was a “notorious inebriate,” while in others “favour- 
ites are pensioned upon the fund.”* 

In the general election of 1872 the voters of Louisiana selected Robert 
M. Lusher as superintendent of schools, but the canvassing board dis- 


32 [bid., 198-199. 

33 This is contrary to most contemporary accounts. Conway never gave statistics 
on race in citing enrollment figures in his reports. 

34 Annual Report, Superintendent of Public Education, Louisiana, 1870, pp. 42-43. 

35 Ibid., 1871, pp. 37-38, 188. 
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qualified him in favor of the Negro Republican candidate, William G. 
Brown. This decision created an enmity between Brown and Lusher, 
and Conway’s dispute with Sears was continued by Brown. On October 
31, 1873, Brown wrote to Lusher demanding from the Peabody Fund in 
Louisiana a report giving such information as the number of teachers 
employed, their salaries, and the number of scholars enrolled. Lusher 
angrily replied that if it could be proven that Brown were the legally 
elected head of the schools, he would consider giving him the desired 
information. “As long, however,” he added, 

as you remain a beneficiary of the prima facie fraud and actual usurpation 
by which the liberties of the people of Louisiana have been sacrificed and 
their republican system of government has been suspended, in violation of 
the Constitution of the United States, no self-respecting citizen of the State 


can deem it an honor to appear in your “annual report” as an auxiliary in 
the compilation of educational statistics.® 


The Peabody Fund continued to give aid to white schools until the 
Conservatives returned to power and Lusher became state superintend- 
ent. For several years after 1877, Louisiana received money from the 
fund, although much of the assistance went to support the normal sem- 
inary in New Orleans.*” 

Barnas Sears proved implacable in his refusal to aid school systems 
which favored integration, steadfastly maintaining that mixed schools 
failed to enjoy the support of the majority of white Southerners, and 
therefore were detrimental to the entire future of public education in 
the section. When South Carolina integrated its university in 1873-1874, 
for example, he cut Peabody assistance to that state from $1,000 to 
$200.6 

In 1874 Sears actively involved himself in the controversy over Charles 
Sumner’s Civil Rights Bill, then pending in Congress, which contained 
a clause requiring integrated schools.* He declared that he could not 
remain a passive spectator while men in power were unwittingly urging 
a measure which would undo all of the good accomplished by the Pea- 
body Fund. As he later explained to the trustees: 


36 Idi, 1873, pp. 31-32. 37 Taylor, Peabody Fund, p. 88. 

38 Ibid. 

39 “That all citizens and other persons within the jurisdiction of the United States 
shall be entitled to the full and equal enjoyment of the accommodations, advan- 
tages, facilities, and privileges of inns, public conveyances on land and water, thea- 
tres and other places of public amusement; and also of common schools and public 
institutions of ]earning or benevolence supported, in whole or in part, by general 
taxation, and of cemeteries so supported, and also institutions known as agricultural 
colleges endowed by the United States, subject only to conditions and limitations 
established by law, and applicable alike to citizens of every race and color, regard- 
less of any previous condition of servitude.” Congressional Record, 43 Cong., 1 sess., 
p. 4175. 
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... 1 felt constrained to go twice before the committees and leading members 
of Congress and utter a voice of earnest warning against a futile attempt to 
enforce “mixed schools,” and to show, as best I might, what would be the 
necessary operation of such a law—a law that would prove a nullity if not 
followed by another requiring each state to maintain public schools of a 
given character, and still another requiring the attendance of white children.” 


The available records and manuscripts reveal only one such trip made 
by Sears to Washington. This occurred in January, 1874, during the 
House’s early debate on its version of Sumner’s bill, presented by Ben- 
jamin Butler of Massachusetts. Sears first visited the friends of the 
measure—Butler, Hoar, Dawes, and others—and convinced them that 
if the school proviso were left intact it would lead to the destruction of 
Southern public schools and leave the Negroes and poor whites destitute 
of education altogether. Congress would then be responsible for forcing 
“popular ignorance” upon the South in order to uphold a “shadowy ab- 
straction.” According to Sears’s own statement to Winthrop, “everyone” 
admitted the force of his argument. Butler himself said the bill should 
be recommitted, and that he was willing to make a reasonable compro- 
mise. In the next phase of his “campaign,” Sears called upon several 
leading senators—“not Sumner nor his trained Negroes,” but Oliver P. 
Morton of Indiana, William A. Buckingham of Connecticut, and others 
who would work against the objectionable clause or aid in defeating the 
entire bill. Lastly, he visited President Grant at the White House (where 
he also talked with Butler) and learned that Grant viewed the subject 
of integrated schools “as you and I do.” Sears told the President and 
Butler that the Negroes themselves thought it best to have separate 
schools, and that a delegation of colored preachers and a colored lawyer 
had strongly expressed these views to him while on a visit to Memphis. 
He also declared that the bill was wounding the Southern people in 
their most sensitive parts, as they cared much more about preserving 
separate schools than even segregated public accommodations. Accord- 
ing to Sears, if Congress passed the bill with the mixed school clause it 
would destroy the entire work of the Peabody Fund during the last six 
years, “and leave us without a promising field of action by taking away 
public schools and leaving nothing in their places.”# 

The House voted on January 7, 1874, to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee of the Judiciary from where it did not emerge until December, 
after Sumner’s death. In the interim, Sears took his fight against the 
school clause to the people. One of a number of speeches he made that 


40 Proceedings, Board of Trustees, I, 405. The records of neither the House nor 
the Senate judiciary committees, 43 Cong., 1 sess., indicate Sears’s presence before 
those bodies. 

41 Sears to Winthrop, Jan. 8, 1874, Curry Papers. 
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year was to a Baptist meeting in New Orleans. Passage of the Civil 
Rights Bill in its present form, he argued, would destroy the free school 
system in the South and many of the best workers in the cause of edu- 
cation there would resign their positions “in despair of a successful 
crowning of their efforts however strenuous.” Sears’s old enemy, Thomas 
W. Conway, answered these charges in a letter to the New Orleans 
Republican. The former superintendent of Louisiana schools declared 
that although he had the “highest regard”(!) for Dr. Sears, he thought 
him greatly mistaken regarding the consequences of the Civil Rights 
Bill. He believed that Sears had arrived at false conclusions about mixed 
schools because his acquaintance in the South “is known to be confined 
chiefly to those who in war times were known as rebels. . . .” Sears had 
made several visits to Louisiana while Conway was state superintend- 
ent, and the latter knew that “his [Sears’s] advisers there were chiefly 
of the class who hate the equality of the Negro in any shape.” 

In a short essay printed anonymously in the education column of the 
Atlantic Monthly Sears sought to arouse the citizens of all sections 
against the mixed schools clause. “Southern charity will be dried up if 
the negro is made the instrument of breaking up the existing systems of 
public instruction,” he asserted, while Northern contributions to Negro 
education had been dwindling for some time. The Negro himself, said 
Sears, possessed neither the “funds nor the intelligence” necessary to 
carry on the work of education, and nothing but the public schools main- 
tained by the Southern states could meet their wants. If there were a 
difference between the educational advantages offered to Negroes and 
that given to the whites, it was only in certain localities and was “purely 
accidental and temporary. . . .” Sears believed that if Congress preserved 
the present plan of separate schools, the education of the “whole colored 
population at the expense of others” was secure. “But let them [the 
schools] be disturbed by any unhappy excitement, and the disaffected 
will seize upon the opportunity to abolish the public schools and to re- 
turn to their favorite plan of private schools. . . .”4 

Sears reiterated much of what he had written for the Atlantic Monthly 
in his report to the Peabody trustees in October, 1874. He stated that 
seven years’ personal intercourse with “all Classes” of men in the South, 
and “an opportunity which few have enjoyed of knowing the opinions 
and feelings of the people in regard to schools,” had led him to the 
“clear, strong unwavering” conviction that any authoritative interference 
in that region would be disastrous to the interests of education and most 


42 Undated newspaper clipping from the New Orleans Republican in the records 
of the House Judiciary Committee relating to passage of the Civil Rights Bill, 43 
Cong., 1 sess. (Dec. 1, 1873-Mar. 3, 1875), National Archives. 

43 [“Mixed Schools at the South,”] Atlantic Monthly, XXXIV (1874), 381-382. 
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unfortunate “for that class of citizens in whose behalf such measures 
have been proposed.” In his opinion, the mixed school clause of Sum- 
ner’s bill would prove a “calamity” to Southern Negroes, who in most 
cases would be left “completely destitute of schools.” Like many modern 
segregationists, the general agent declared that the legal statutes proved 
that Negroes had the same educational advantages as whites: “The laws 
in all states require the same provision to be made for both.” Antic- 
ipating the Plessy v. Ferguson ruling of 1896, with its separate-but- 
equal dictum, Sears warned that no distinction can be “safely made” 
in administering these laws. The state governments must in the end 
“adopt and carry out this same rule for both races.” Sarcastically re- 
ferring to the mixed school clause of the Civil Rights Bill as a “grand 
provision for the education of the whole colored population, chiefly at 
the expense of others,” Sears warned again that if any strife disturbed 
the school systems, certain whites who opposed public schools in prin- 
ciple would take the opportunity to abolish them all and return to a 
system of private academies with colored children being “left to grow 
up as brutes.” 

On February 5, 1875, the House removed the school proviso by ap- 
proving the Kellogg Amendment, which passed with the support of 
Butler and other leading Republicans. The Civil Rights Bill, minus the 
controversial clause, became law in March, 1875. 

The board of trustees of the Peabody Fund gave overwhelming ap- 
proval to Sears’s actions in opposing mixed schools in Louisiana and 
fighting for removal of the school provision from the Civil Rights Bill. 
A report adopted unanimously by the board sustained Sears and de- 
clared that compulsory legislation by Congress in favor of mixed schools 
would be most pernicious to the interest of education in communities 
affected by it, and that the colored population would suffer the greater 
share of this “disastrous influence.” 

Southerners aware of Sears’s actions to remove the school clause from 
the Civil Rights Bill also greatly appreciated his efforts. Virginia’s sup- 
erintendent of public instruction, William H. Ruffner, publicly thanked 
Sears: 

We are specially indebted to Dr. Sears for his able and influential efforts dur- 
ing the last year, in spreading before the members of Congress and the coun- 
try generally the ruinous consequences which would follow the passage of 


the Civil Rights Bill. And we are also indebted to the trustees of Peabody 
Fund for an important deliverance on the same subject at their late meeting.*¢ 


By 1878, the Peabody trustees believed that they had won the battle 


44 Proceedings, Board of Trustces, I, 405. 45 [Lid., 437-439. 
46 Fourth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction [of Virginia] 
for the Year Ending August 31, 1874, p. 130. 


in behalf of popular acceptance of public education in the South and 
began to devote more attention to the training of teachers. Private 
schools first received aid for developing teacher-education programs; 
then the fund assisted states in the establishment of normal schools. 
The states were slow to act and Sears conceived the idea of a central 
normal college to serve the entire South. The outgrowth of this idea 
was George Peabody College for Teachers, established in Nashville in 
1875.47 Until its dissolution in 1914, the fund went toward the general 
development of Southern education, with particular emphasis on im- 
proving the training of elementary and secondary teachers. 

Dr. Barnas Sears continued to serve as general agent of the Peabody 
Fund until his death on June 6, 1880. Overshadowed by his successor, 
J. L. M. Curry, he is today a relatively forgotten figure. Yet his signifi- 
cance would be hard to exaggerate. A Northern educator of experience 
and prestige, he lent his own considerable energies and the vast re- 
sources of the Peabody Fund to perpetuating a policy of racial segrega- 
tion in the Southern schools. Sears thought of himself as saving public 
education in that section from disaster. Actually, he merely helped 
delay its coming to terms with social reality, a postponement for which 
succeeding generations would have to pay the price. 


47 Taylor, Peabody Fund, pp. 159-161. 





